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the same. It is a one-room hut, with mud or cow-dung
floor. It may boast of a charpoy or two ; in other words a
rickety, wooden bed with cord laced netwise across the
frame. That will be the beginning and end of furnishings.
The kitchen is where the woman puts down her charcoal
stove of the size and general appearance of a pedestal fruit
bowl made of cast iron. The sitting-room, dining-room,
bedroom, kitchen, nursery, and guest-room are all the same
single compartment. The bathroom is the village pond or^
the nearest stream, and the lavatory the most convenient
bush or else just the ground outside the hut.
Aged parents, married children, youngsters, and widowed
or orphaned relatives are quite likely to be squeezed in too.
But not all the overcrowding can be blamed on poverty.
Part of it can be confidently ascribed to the Indians pre-
ferring to live on top of one another. They pack into
cramped quarters even when there is ample space for the
building of another hut; and the method of construction
is so light that the erection of a new hut would hardly take
more than a day's work by the family. Cramming them-
selves together to an extent which might be expected to
produce suffocation, is one of the things that the Indians do
best. One has only to see how many can and do emerge
from a country bus, or from a normal-sized saloon car, to
realise that.
So, in conditions fit to bring tears to the eyes of Western
sentimentalists, the peasants laugh and jest far more than
the minority of their countrymen who have achieved a
degree of material comfort which would appear to the
villager as the wildest luxury. This is the Old India that
is in many ways the reality behind the New.
One long, baking day in one of the larger villages at the
height of a 1949 heat-wave proved that it has lost no
whit of its advantages or disadvantages. Kutchbhiwani is
big, but otherwise typical. It exists mainly on rice and
cotton.